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REMARKS UPON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 
LORD, THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


. (Continued from page 372 ) 


As we cannot know the outward sun, but by 
its own light and influence, no more can we know 
God, but by his own immediate light and in- 
fluence. 

Whatsoever makes manifest is light. The light 
of the sun manifests the sun, and the things of 
this world. The light of the Lord, that the 
house of Israel is called upon to walk in, and 
that only, can manifest God. 

For this reason we are exhorted, ‘“ While ye 
have light, believe in the light, that ye may be 
the children of the light.” John xii. 36. And 
further, as the influence of the sun will both 
harden clay and soften wax, so the internal lumi- 
nary, though it is powerful in the condemnation 
of those who rebel against it, is the joy and con- 
solation of those that love it. They rejoice in 
the increase of it. They walk therein ; it is their 
path. ‘The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
-eet day.” Prov. iv. 18. Now the just man’s 
path is his way, and his way is Christ ; for Christ 
says, “Iam the way, and the truth, and the 
life.’ John xiv. 6. Here we see that Christ, 
the light of the world, and the way of the righte- 
ous, is truly that light which is the path of the 
just. And though as the light of the world, or 
of the unregenerate, his shining in them, by 
reason of many clouds and obstructions arising 
from themselves, may be very dim ; yet whenever 
we come to walk in the light as the apostle ad- 
vises—whenever we take it for our path, our 
way, it will immediately shine more and more ; 
and as we continue walking honestly therein, it 
will increase in brightness, to the perfect day. 
Or, as the great prophet Isaiah expresses it, 
‘‘ The light of the moon shall be as the light of 
the sun, and the light of the sun shall be seven- 
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fold, as the light of seven days, in the day that 
the Lord bindeth up the breach of his people.” 
Isaiah xxx. 26. That is, it appears dim at first, : 
like the moon, but as it is walked in, it not only 
increases to an equality, for clearness, to the 
light of the sun itself, but like the light that 
shined from heaven around the apostle, “ above 
the brightness of the sun.” Oh! how sweetly 
experience confirmeth these observations ! Many 
cannot believe how bright the light shines in 
those who faithfully walk in it, because whatso- 
ever is not experienced is disputable. They 
do not know and experience, more than its glim- 
mering in themselves, or as it were its reflected 
or moon-light shining, because they have not 
taken it for their pathway through life ; have not 
given up to walk in it; and being unwilling to 
believe they do not know as much, or see with 
as much clearness as others, they ignorantly 
judge the real experience of those, who in this 
respect know manifold more, and see more clearly, 
than they have attained, or can attain to, whilst 
they thus rebel against the light, to be an idle 
notion, or the effect of imagination; whereas 
nothing is more certainly and really known, than 
what is thus known in the light of the Lord. 

How would the sage philosopher despise the 
ignorance of a blind man, who, because he could 
not see the sun, nor those many objects which 
it manifests, would obstinately maintain, that 
neither the sun, nor any of those objects have 
an existence, but in the imagination of those who 
pretend they see them! And yet just as much 
and as loudly does this very philosopher, in the 
exultation of his own sufficiency, proclaim his 
own ignorance of divine things, whenever he 
judges the experience of those, who are livingly 
acquainted with them, to be only imaginary. As 
sure as he can be that he really does see the sun, 
and the objects it discovers to him, so sure are 
those who walk in the light, that they really de 
see and know it, and the objects which it alone 
makes manifest; and they have as substantial 
ground to mourn over his ignorance, blindness, 
and unbelief, as he has to despise the like, in the 
outwardly blind man! 

“‘ How oft is the candle of the wicked put 
out?” Job xxi. 17—put out in them who, while 
the light shineth, do thereby gain some real 
though small knowledge of God, of his will, and 
their own duty, but will not submit to it, and so 
“ glorify him not as God.” The natural conse- 
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quence of their rebellion against the light, is, 
“they know not the ways thereof, nor abide 
in the paths thereof.” They become “ vain in 
their imagination, and their foolish hearts are 
darkened ;” thus it is by disobedience that their 
candle is put out ; and now they are just in a fit 
disposition, in this state of darkness and blind- 
ness, to be puffed up, and to profess themselves 
wise, with those in the text, whose hearts were 
so darkened, that they became fools. These not 
abiding in the path of the light, not knowing the 
way thereof, nor where or with what clearness it 
leadeth those who do so abide and know, can 
ridicule this living substantial testimony, as a 
matter of enthusiasm and imagination. ‘They 
are not afraid to speak evil of dignities,’’ and to 
scoff at things they know not, when if they knew 
the reality of that knowledge and experience, 
which is only in the light, and had the fear of 
the Lord before their eyes, they would not dare 
to speak lightly of it, nor presume to ridicule it, 
or call it in question. . 

But blindness and ignorance have ever mos 
confidently opposed and absolutely denied those 
truths, which require real knowledge and experi- 
ence to be clearly settled in. How roundly and 
boldly do the ignorant deny the truth of the 
solar system; perhaps for no other, and pretty 
certainly for no better reason than that of the 
Indian, that if the earth turned round, the suc- 
catash would fall out of his kettle. Here the 
philosopher may smile, and please himself with 
the innocent ignorance of the untutored native, 
even while he is building up in the rejection of 
truths as well founded and as certainly known to 
be such, as any respecting the solar system, and 
building himself up too, by arguments altogether 
as futile as the poor Indian’s. 

Now let me ask this philosopher, dost thou 
certainly know, or art thou clearly settled and 
firmly established in any truth, which ignorance 
denies to be such? I doubt not but thou art. 
Well then, canst thou not readily suppose, others 










































art ignorant of? Or wilt thou, because thou 
knowest a little, restrain wisdom to thysclf? Be- 
lievest thou not, that the world by wisdom knows 
not God? Hast thou not read of Christ’s mani- 
festing himself unto his followers, in a degree 
that he would not manifest himself unto the 
world? He surely does go in our day, and thou 
has no better grounds to gainsay it, than the 
Indian had to deny the revolution of the earth. 
Thy modicum of learning and knowledge, no 
more constitutes thee a competent judge in divine 
things, than the [ndian’s notions and reasonings 
could make hima philosopher or astronomer. 


reveals them unto babes. 
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posesand has opposed them ; the wise and learned 
have made the most objections of any, to certain 
truths, unquestionably ascertained. 
noise did the great wisdom, and learning, and 
religion of this world make, against the doctrine 
of the antipodes, on the first discovery thereof! 
Was it not considered to be an unphilosophical 
and even heretical notion? 
and reason, (so esteemed,) level against it, and 
against the sagacity that discovered it, all their 
weapons ? 
of God and honor of religion, exclaim against it, 
with all the eloquence of bigotry and supersti- 
tion? And might not many other instances be 
adduced, wherein great learning and capacious 
natural endowments have conspired together, in 
rejection of, and the most zealous opposition, to 
some of the most ingenious discoveries, which 
the most enlightened sons of science have ever 
made, in natural philosophy, in astronomy, 
hydraulics, anatomy, medicine, &c. Xe. 


may have as full assurance of things that thou. 


Thy wisdom is that very thing that God deter- 
tuines to hide divine things from, though he 
Indeed, in regard to 
many natural truths, it is not oniy what is com- 
monly deemed ignorance and rusticity, that op- 
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Did not learning 


Did not professed zeal for the glory 


Hence, if it be possible, let the wisdom of this 
world learn not to vaunt; let philosophy acknow- 


ledge her proper limitations ; let all human pene- 


tration perceive, and with due humiliation on all 
occasions allow, that all rational ability is finite. 
Man isa very short-sighted being; the tree of 
knowledge seems to be his delight, and yet in 
the midst of exultation, and when he just begins 
to imagine he has almost explored the secret 
spring of nature, and found out her most hidden 
properties, motions, and causes, he is, in many 
respects, still wrapt in ignorance and error, still 
involved in deception and uncertainty; still 
blunders on, though with ever so great confidence 
and assurance, through a labyrinth of perplexity 
and confusion. Some few truths, and perhaps 
very few, he is indeed at length enabled to in- 
vestigate, and to settle with tolerable clearness 
and precision. But, alas! how many more escape 
his observation and elude his utmost exertion, 
his deepest penetration! How then shall this 
frail child of the dust, by all the exercises of 
such contracted’and fallible abilities, attain to 
the knowledge of God, or acquaint himself with 
the infinite Jehovah? Indeed he can never, by 
thus searching, find him out, or by all his reason- 
ings unveil, or approach his presence ; and yet 
our happiness depends upon knowing him. “ Ac- 
quaint now thyself with God, and be at peace.” 
Job xxii. 21. Oh ! this is the proper work, the 
true wisdom and dignity of man! But this is 
only attained to in silence and inward attention. 
Hence he himself, who knows how he must be 
revealed to us, in great condescension points out 
the way; and, with all the goodness and au- 
thority of heaven, invites and enjoins our obser- 
vance of it, saying, “ Be still, and know that I 
am God.” Psalms xlvi. 10. He well knows 
this is the way for us to hear distinctly, so as to 
understand and improve, by the still small voice, 
wherein and whereby in the shinings of his own 
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light, he reveals himself to the attentive soul. | the true stillness leads to this real knowledge and 


And as he knows this is the way whereby he is 
known unto, and so exalted in man, he immedi- 
ately adds to the foregoing injunction of stillness, 
the following promissory and glorious assertion : 
‘Twill be exalted among the heathen, I will be 
exalted in theearth.” Indeed hereby it is, that 
his exaltation comes to be effected in us. For 
coming, through this stillness, to know that he 
is God, there is such infinite goodness, purity, 
and perfection thereby discovered in him, that 
all that is creaturely bows before him, and he is 
exalted over all. But those who will be forming 
images of him, in their own ideas, and falling 
down in adoration before an image of their own 
fabricating, the work of their own hands, are by 
him in just judgment left to the chambers of 
their own imagery ; and his exaltation over all 
in them, as to asensible experience in life, 
power, and government in their souls, is thereby 
prevented ; for “he will not give his glory to 


another, nor his praise to graven images,” how- | ' 


ever refined, embellished, or specious in specula- 
tion, the image thus formed may be. 

An image has no life. And what passes 
current, among many Christian professors, for 
the knowledge of God, being but an image formed 
in the mind, by the willings, runnings, and con- 
ceivings of the creature, in the exercise of that 
wisdom which knows him not, which cannot 
know him, and which has, in all ages, been toil- 
ing in vain, hewing out cisterns, and forming 
creeds and conclusions respecting him, which 
have darkened counsel with words, thoughts, and 
reasonings, without knowledge : therefore, it is, 
that what thus passes for the knowledge of God, 
has no life in it. 

Oh! the absurd conclusions and assertions, 
which this wisdom has, with great confidence, 
through ages, been endeavoring to establish as 
truth,—in particular respecting God! Hence 
what massacres, what rivers of blood have flowed, 
because conscience was too much alive and awake 
in thousands, to allow them to subscribe to 
opinions and systems, which they could not be- 
lieve ; indeed, which could not possibly be true. 
How has learning, good sense, and even religious 
sincerity, been shamefully debased in the attempt 
to reconcile the most glaring inconsistencies, in 
regard to what is called the trinity, predestina- 
tion, transubstantiation, and many other abstruse 
subjects! What shifts and artful evasions ; what 
perversions of scripture, reason, and common 
sense, have multitudes descended into, who, but 
for this foolish zeal for establishing and enfore- 
ing doctrines and systems without a foundation, 
or none but a sandy one, might have shined, had 

they attended to the light that makes manifest, 
ag stars in their day and generation ! 

All this toil, labor, and imagery is the direct 
opposite to that stillness, wherein God is known 
and exalted over allin man. And as sure as 
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exaltation, the opposite, willing and runniog, 
framing systems, and hewing out cisterns, in the 
dark conceivings of man, will lead to, and land 
in confusion, contradiction, and idolatry. 

Cease, therefore, thou who desirest the know- 

ledge of God, and of his will concerning thee, 
from all expectation of attaining it, but by the 
revelation of his spirit that is in thee—by the 
openings of his divine light. “ For God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 2 Cor. iv. 6. This is the only 
possible way of knowing him, or his glory, or 
knowing thy duty to him; and it is clear by this 
passage, that he really does cause his light to 
shine in the hearts of those who have not re- 
ceived this knowledge, for this shining is here 
expressly declared to be, in order “to give the 
light of the knowledge.” 
There is this light shining in the hearts of 
thousands, “as in a dark place,’’ “ and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.” John i. 5. It 
shineth in order to make manifest, and if attended 
to, will more and more reveal the will of God, 
and give the knowledge of his glory ; and when 
this is obtained it affords a very great increase 
of light; hence it is called “the light of the 
| knowledge of the glory of God.” This know- 
ledge of God and increase of light, could not have 
been attained, had not God first shined, by his 
light, in our otherwise dark hearts. 

It is preposterous to suppose the light is the 
privilege of believers only ; for none could ever 
have been believers, had not the light first shined 
to give knowledge, as the text plainly showeth. 
Hence the propriety of our Saviour’s injunction, 
‘‘ While ye have light, believe in the light, that 
ye may be the children of light.” John xii. 36. 
He knew there was no other way for them to 
become children of the light. He did not tell 
them, ye are the children of light and therefore 
you have the light, but pressed it upon them, 
who were not yet children of it, for their own 
souls’ sakes, to believe in the light, which they 
had previous to their being children of it, in 
order that they might become such. 

(To be continued.) 








MAKE A BEGINNING. 


The first weed pulled up in the garden, the 
first seed put in the ground, the first dollar put 
into the savings bank, and the first mile travelled 
ona journey, are all important things ; they make 
a beginning, and thereby a hope, a promise, a 
pledge, an assurance that you are in earnest with 
what you have undertaken. How many a poor, 
idle, hesitating, crying outcast is now creeping 
and crawling his way through the world, who 
might have held up his head and prospered, if, 
instead of putting off his resolutions of amend- 
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ment and industry, he had only made a begin-) give my best love to them in the fellowship of 
ning. the gospel we have had preached thisday. Tell 
them a poor unworthy Indian sister wishes and 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. prays for their prosperity and advancement in 
Respected Friend, W. W. Moorx,—If thou | the truth, and that they may be obedient and 
shouldst think the following discourse of an | faithful to their Master in whatever he makes 
Indian woman, suitable for the columns of the | known to them and requires at their hands ; and 
Intelligencer, it will be gratifying to a subscriber. that in their seasons of divine favor they would 
It was delivered in the presence of Christopher remember this despised part of the land. 
Healy and John Comfort, who were on are-| 8th mo. 10th, 1855. 
ligious concern, and had visited them ; being in 
attendance at the time among the Brother Town 








Tribe of Indians, several of whom were in the GIFT FROM AN ABBESS TO HER NUNS. 
practice of meeting on First and Fifth days to (Continued from page 377.) 
perform divine worship. They have no regular Esteem for God.— Perfect Religious. 


preacher, but if any one feels to speak ahything, 
they do so; they say they think it right to speak 
as the spirit gives utterance. At one of these 
meetings, held on First day, Gracy Tokus de- 
livered the following discourse, 7th mo. 3d, 743. 


The device of the perfect religious is that of 
St. Paul, “and 1am Christ’s.” His by crea- 
tion, his by redemption, his by adoption; and 
his too by a deliberate choice, and voluntary 
self-dedication of mind, of heart, of soul, and of 

She said, ‘I feel a little in my heart; not | spirit. 
that I feel myself worthy : lama poorunworthy| To Aim therefore she is sensible she owes a 
wretch, and if I could feel my conscience clear | full and unqualified obedienee. To his will, she 
without, I would not open my sinful mouth | looks as her law; to his voice she listens as to 
before the Lord’s servants. But I seem to hear | her guide ; and his favor and salvation she alone 
the language Mary did, ‘ The Master is come and | trusts in as her shield; and desires, as her ex- 
calleth for thee.’ It seems a great thing for| ceeding great reward. Him she regards with 
such a miserable creature as I am to take this} the profound reverence due to the sovereign 
language into my sinful mouth, but the bread of| Creator; him she adores as the object of her 
life has been broken in my soul this day, there | supreme love, who first loved her, and gave him- 
is such a power in the resurrection power of life. | self fur her. To his stripes she looks for heal- 
This dear servant has been favored to preach the | ing; on his all-sufficient sacrifice she depends for 
Gospel with such power as to raise my poor soul | mercy and a perpetual atonement as her great 
to life; but O! let me tell you it isan undeserved | Redeemer ; and on the teachings of his spirit does 
privilege to such a poor creature as 1 am; it is| she wait continually in the secret of her heart, 
all of the Lord’s mercy and goodness, and my | as the eyes of an hand-maid on her mistress, for 
heart doth bless him fer it. Who would have} her guidance. She knows the voice of the good 
thought that the great Master would send his} Shepherd as a convincer of sin, a reprover, and 
servant this long distance unto this dispersed |a comforter. He first taught her heart to call 
people, to preach the Gospel in the resurection | Jesus, Lord; to his small voice of truth and holi- 
power of life? But thanks be to the Lord for this | ness she attentively listens as her progressive 
undeserved mercy, and though I feel like a poor | guide into all truth. Thus she may be said to 
creature, 1 can say to you that accompany this| carry about with her an experimental sense of 
father in the Gospel, that I pray the Lord that | the verity of the triune Jehovah. God is con- 
he may give you a double portion of the spirit | tinually before the eyes of her heart. The Chris- 
that falls upon this dear servant, and that he | tian’s God, He who reveals himself not only as the 
will protect and take care of you so that you| Almighty Creator and universal Father ; but as 
may return in safety to your dear families, and | the man of sorrows, and the prince of peace ; and 
all you have left, that twines round your hearts |.as the wonderful, the counsellor, the light which 
like strings ; and I have no doubt but the Lord | lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; 
will reward every one of you dear friends who| that great light, which whosoever followeth, 
have found in your hearts to come with this dear| shall not walk in darkness, but shail have the 
minister into this despised part of the land. The| light of life; and which whosoever looks at 
Lord is abundantly able to keep and preserve | with a single eye, his whole body shall be full of 
you and all you have left for his sake, and I be-| light. 
lieve He has crowns in store for every one of} She who has thus set God before her eyes, 
you that He will place upon your heads; and 1} will of a truth prefer him before all things. All 
desire you may be faithful to perform services| creatures will become to her as though they 
wherever He may send you. And I wish to ask | were not, as to any final and independent place 
one favor of you, that when you return to your | in her affections. So that she may truly address 
friends and brethren at home, that you would | the Lord in the language of the inspired psalmist, 
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of “ Whom have [ in heaven but thee, and there|siders the advantages and disadvantages, the 
ell is none upon earth than I desire beside thee.’”’ | goods and evils, the temptations and the helps, 
nd When God first vouchsafed to speak to her| arising out of them, as the particular appvint- 
m heart by his grace ; it answered through the same | ment of providence, respecting her. Hence she 
nd grace, ‘Here am I, Lord, what wilt thou have | faithfully submits herselfto the yoke, and cheer- 
es me to do? Speak, Lord, thine hand-maid | fully takes up the cross, even in the least things; 
nd heareth.”” Assuredly believing that she had | applying herself to use them with fidelity, and 







Id henceforth no other business on earth, but to) to wait upon God to renew her strength, and to 
listen to his word, and execute his will. That|supply her with that grace, which will enable 
holy will which he reveals to his children, not | her to profit, not only by the helps, but by the 
necessarily by miraculous interpositions, but by |temptations, hindrances, and difficulties, by 
the testimony of his written word ; the internal | which, in his appointment, he has seen it meet 
voice of his living word ; and the ordering of his | her faith should be tried. On this account it is, 
providence in the circumstances in which he has |‘that although she prefers waiting immediately 


placed her. 


upon God, to any other thing in the world, and 


And because these are the triple voice by although there is no pleasure she would not im- 














of which it has pleased the universal Father to | mediately sacrifice, to spend the time in his holy 
" make known his will to his frail creature man, | sanctuary ; yet she does not repine, when illness, 
nd she assiduously applies herself to study and un-| or other duties allow but of a short time to spend 
ry derstand the first; to listen with fidelity to|in prayer, or permit her, for a time, less fre- 
of the second ; and faithfully and cheerfully to con-| quently to attend the divine service. She is 

form herself to them all. thoroughly convinced, that the Lord to whom 
- Having in obedience to the will of God chosen ;she has fully committed herself, is indeed a 
he the religious society and family in the good | faithful Creator; and hence she feels fully 
to Shepherd’s vast fold, in which she apprehends) satisfied, that his wisdom best knows when to 
we she is called to abide, she thenceforth considers | appoint her times, whether to speak to him, or to 
- its rules as the manifestation of God’s will con- | work for him, whether to go forth from bis pre- 
th cerning her, in the little details of life. Having | sence amongst men, or to return to his immediate 
ga embraced her order, and the peculiar post and | presence, and wait in the silence of all flesh, for 
er office she there fills, through obedience to divine | his holy teachings. 
m- requirings ; so having done this, she looks upon ] Religi 
al- all the regulations and duties attached to them, mperfect Feligious. 
OF though ever so apparently minute, with respect ;| The grand source of all the errors of the im- 
at as appointed for her by God himself, and she | perfect religious is a divided heart. 
on therefore endeavors cordially to submit herself} She does not indeed willingly indulge in sin- 
rt, to them all; fulfilling the most minute with | ful desires, but she allows herself lawful desires 
OF fidelity to him ; and aiming rather at assiduously |as objects of attachment. Hence, while she 
od scrupulous fidelity in the common path she finds | faintly wishes for God, she ardently follows 
nd established, than at hastily chalking out an ex-|after other goods beside him; and whilst she 
all traordinary one, from the fervor of nature and | would deprecate incurring his heavy displeasure, 
li- imagination. she has very many other dreads, beside dis- 
ve True religion, and true humility, are known | pleasing him. She.in word and in superficial 
to rather by very uncommon faithfulness in exe-| feeling, acknowledges God as the sole author of 
of cuting common duties; than by choosing an every good and perfect gift; but she suffers her 
a eccentric way, and ill maintaining it. natural affections to become so absorbed in the 
= Poverty of spirit, is much more evinced by aj gifts, as often to draw them wholly aside from 
he cordial conviction that we are only equal to the | the giver. 
= common path, in which it has pleased infinite} Thus her affection for divine things is like a 
nd wisdom and love to place us, than in that inflated | delicate plant, close to which many weeds and 
ch and false notion of our own strength, which | wild flowers have taken root ; they do not perhaps 
t; deludes us to adopt a course far beyond our real | appear by any means of a poisonous nature; yet 
h, calling. they gradually, but effectually, draw away the 
he The perfect religious having chosen her part| moisture, rendering it weakly and languishing, 
at in a reverend fear of God, and after waiting upon | and as they gain strength, they often overtop 
of him to teach her where he would have her to be, | and smother it. 

does not willingly cavil at petty human imper-| The Imperfect Religious would not indeed 
8, fections, either in the religious service of the| willingly run immediately counter to the letter 
II society which she has entered, nor in the duties|of the divine commandments, and rush into 
ey of her post, the requisitions of her superiors, the known sins, as the horse to the battle. But 
ce eonduct of her associates, or the regulations of then she cannot say in the sincerity of her 
SS her order. Having consulted the divine coun- heart, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 
st, sellor in the choice of her habitation, she con- Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” On the 
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contrary, she dreads entering too closely into an 
exawination of her own heart, or waiting to 
listen too attentively to the still small voice of 
the divine witness, lest her conscience should 
become disturbed, and lest hearing it too dis- 
tinctly, she should feel compelled to give up 
some portion of her creaturely attachment’ to 
objects which she wishes to- flatter herself are 
lawful, and be obliged to increase in zeal and 
diligence, where she is remiss, or take up some 
cross to which she is indisposed. 

Thus the variety of objects of complacency in 
which she indulyes herself as ends, become the 
fruitful means of really distracting and dissi- 
pating her heart from God, her final good. Oft- 
entimes, indeed, she attends with real fervor and 
pleasure the preaching of the word, reading the 
Scriptures, or the holy sacraments; but then it 
is not from the fulness of one permanently 
abiding sentiment and established affection of 
the heart. The love of God only takes its turn 
amongst her*other loves. The omnipotent, and 
holy, and ever-blessed Creator, is placed on the 
same rank with the frail creatures, the works of 
his hand, which alternately occupy her. Thus, 
whilst she wishes, with a vague and general 
intention, on the whole to serve God, she is in 
fact so often dissipated, by what are truly in 
themselves lawful objects, that she really lives 
half her time a practical atheist, without God in 
the world. She may be compared to a person 
whose habitual existence is passed in a deep 
lethargy, with a few occasional gaspings to in- 
hale the breath of heaven—a few momettary 
awakenings to light and life. 

The imperfect religious accustoms herself to 
consider some things as lawful, and others as 
unlawful; but she forgets that all become un- 
lawful which arenot done to God, and that, as 
whether we eat, or whether we drink, all is to 
be done to the glory of God, so the most neces- 
sary actions, and the most urgent duties, if we 
forget him, only become a means of dissipating 
the heart, without affording a hope of awakening 
the conscience. 

Hence, though she may be said frequently to 
visit God, she can never be said abidingly to 
dwell with him. She indeed follows the routine 
and established rules of the religious society to 
which she belongs. With them she attends 
divine worship and sacred ordinances; with them 
she adopts unworldly language ; and, in common 
with them, too, she assumes a religious dress. 
But she forgets that the common rules of a re- 
ligious society are established for persons called 
to walk, not in a common or low spiritual path. 
To enter that society, she made profession of a 
highly spiritual vocation; and when her negli- 
gence has suffered that holy spirit of faith by 
which she made profession to be in measure 
quenched; whilst she vainly imagines she does 
well, in conforming to the letter of her rule, she 








is in reality lying to the Holy Spirit. The 
plainness of speech of her order, is a sacred 
pledge given by every individual adopting it, of 
that truth in the inward parts which should 
dwell within, and of the Christian simplicity of 
intention, godly sincerity and gentleness, which 
should characterize their intercourse with men. 
Her religious dress, though a silent, is yet a 
daily outward act of profession, that she aspires 
after a complete internal as well as external 
renunciation of the world and the things of the 
world. Her attendance seven times a day on 
the service of the Lord, is a declaration that it 
is truly and unfeignedly the desire of her heart 
to wait upon him in the secret of her soul. Her 
part in assemblies for the business of her order, 
are in the eyes of God and man a public profes- 
sion that it is her wish to conduct all her own 
external concerns as in the presence of the Lord, 
under his immediate guidance, and by the pure 
and holy light of his Spirit. ei ee ak 

Thus whilst the imperfect religious vainly 
flatters herself she is in safety, because she does 
not openly abandon her rule, she is inwardly 
an abomination to God, for drawing near to him 
with her dips, and by an outward profession; 
whilst it gives her no concern that her heart is 
really far removed from him. 

She indeed observes and copies the usages 
established amongst the excellent in-her society; 
and she vainly flatters herself because her dress, 
her address, her attendance on worship and on 
chapters of business, exhibit a form in common 
with theirs, that she is like them; forgetting 
that God looks upon the heart, and that whilst 
she is anxious to preserve the religious forms of 
her order, she ought to bestow a doubly strict 
scrutiny on the yet far more important inquiry, 
whether she lives in the enjoyment and exercise 
of that grace which, in her own individual case, 
renders those acts of outward profession a true 
and genuine type of her interior. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


« Line upon line, precept upon precept.”’ This 
is a quotation with which we are familiar, and it 
is used in allusion to the multiplicity of con- 
cerns and of good counsel, which we often have 
in our meetings for business; especially our 
Yearly Meeting, when we have been sometimes 
reminded that ‘ when a cup is full, it will hold 
no more.” I recently heard of a short, compre- 
hensive sermon, preached by Aden T. Corey, 
near the conclusion of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, some years since, when, after there had been 
much good counsel given, he summed up all in 
these words: “ Dear hearts, let us try to do all 
the good we can, and as little harm as we can, 
and then it will be well with us. Dear hearts, 
let us try.” 

Another exemplification of “ line upon line,” 
was given in the case of a preacher in our 
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Society, once living in Philadelphia, who re- 
peated the same exhortation until it became 
tiresome to his hearers, and one asked him why 
he always delivered the same message. He re- 
plied “they had not yet learned that lesson; 
when they did, he doubted not his Master would 
give them another.” 


MALE AND FEMALE SCHOOLS. 


Some experience and long observation has con- 
vinced us that, for a very considerable portion of 
education, or what may be appropriately termed 
* School life,” the sexes ought to be instructed 
together. The sexes are born in the same family. 
Their union in the marriage relation is their 
allotment for along journey ; and this indication 
of nature, and this destiny of their existence, 
both argue strongly for their being trained in 
company, accustomed to associate together under 
the control of authority,and to bave their minds 
mutually taught and attempered in life’s forma- 
tive period. 

On this point we are pleased to present the 
sentiments of a distinguished lady, premising 
that if we were subjected to the necessity of 
sending our children to boarding schools, away 
from the sweet influences of home, we should 
by no means wish to have the institutions 
separate. 

School Life. —“ I am convinced from my own 
recollections, and from all I have learned from 
experienced teachers in large schools, that one of 
the most fatal mistakes in the training of children 
has been the too early separation of the sexes. 
I say has been, because I find that everywhere 
this most dangerous prejudice has been giving 
way before the light of truth and a more general 
acquaintance with the primal law of nature, 
which ought to teach us that the more we can 
assimilate on a large scale, the public to the 
domestic training, the better for all. There ex- 
ists still, the impression—in the higher classes 
especially—that in early education, the mixture 
of the two sexes would tend to make the girls 
masculine and the boys effeminate, but ex- 
perience shows us that it is all the other way. 
Boys learn a manly and protecting tenderness, 
and the girls become at once more feminine and 
more truthful. 

“Where this association has begun early 
enough, that is, before five years old, and has 
been continued till about ten or twelve, it has 
uniformly worked well; on this point the evi- 
dence is unanimous and decisive. So long ago 
as 1812, Francis Horner, in describing a school 
he visited at Enmore, near Bridgewater, speaks 
with approbation of the boys and girls standing 
up together in the same class; it is the first 
mention I find of this innovation on the old 
collegiate or charity school plan—itself a con- 
tinuation of the monkish discipline. He says, 
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‘I like much the placing of the boys and girls 
together at an early age; it gives the boys a 
new spur of emulation.’ When I have seen a 
class of girls standing up together, there has 
been a sort of empty tittering, a vacancy in the 
faces, an inertness, which made it, as I thought, 
very up-hill work for the teacher; so when it 
was a class of boys, there has been often a 
sluggishness, a tendency to ruffian tricks, re- 
quiring perpetual effort on the part of the 
master. 

“In teaching a class of boys and girls, ac- 
customed to stand up together, there is little or 
nothing of this. They are brighter, readier, and 
better behaved ; there is a kind of mutual in- 
fluence working for good; and if there be 
emulation, it is not mingled with envy or 
jealousy. Mischief, such as might be appre- 
hended, is in this case far less likely to arise 
than where boys and girls, habitually separated 
from infancy, are first thrown together, just at 
the age when the feelings are first awakened and 
association has all the excitement of novelty. A 
very intelligent schoolmaster assured me that he 
has had more trouble with a class of fifty boys 
than with a school of three hundred boys and 
girls together, (in the midst of which I found 
him,) and that there were no inconveniencies re- 
sulting, which a wise and careful and efficient 
superintendence could not control. .‘ There is,? 


said he, ‘not only more emulation, more quick- 


ness of brain, but altogether,a superior healthi- 
ness of tone, body and mind, where the boys 
and girls are trained together till about ten years 
old, and it extends into their after-life. I should 
say because it is in accordance with the laws of 
God in forming us with mutual dependence for 
help from the very beginning of life.” 


HOME POLITENESS. 


Why not be polite? how much does it cost to 
say, “1 thank you.” Why not practice it at 
home? to your husbands? to your children? your 
domestics? If a stranger does you some little 
act of courtesy, how sweet the smiling acknow- 
ledgement ! if your husband, ah! it is a matter 
of course ; no need of thanks. 

Should an acquaintance tread on your dress, 
your best, very best, and by accident tear it, 
how profuse are you with your “never minds, 
don’t think of it, I don’t care at all;” if a hus- 
band does it, he gets a frown; if a child it is 
chastised. 


“ Ah! these are little things, say you. They 
tell mightily upon the heart, let me assure you, 
little as they are. ’ 

A gentlemen stops at a friend’s house and finds 
it in confusion. He don’t see anything to 
apologize for,—never thinks of such matters. 
Everything is all right—cold supper, cold room, 
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erying children—perfectly comfortable. Goes 
home, where the wife has been taking care of 
the sick ones, and working her life almost out. 
Don’t see why things can’t be kept in order— 
there uever were such cross children before. No 
apologies accepted at home. 

Why not be polite at home? Why not use 
freely that golden coin of courtesy? How 
sweetly they sound, those little words, “I thank 
you,” or “you are very kind.” Doubly, yes, 
thrice sweet from the lips we love, when her 
smiles make the eye sparkle with the light of 
affection. 

Be polite to your children. Do you expect 
them to be mindful of your welfare? to grow 
glad at your approach? to bound away to do 
your pleasure before the request is half spoken ? 
Then with all your dignity and authority mingle 
politeness; give it a niche in your household 
temple. Only then will you have learned the true 
secret of sending out into the world really finished 
ladies aud gentlemen. 

What we say, we say unto all—be polite. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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We have hitherto refrained from noticing the 
Wheeler Slave Case, and the part which Pass- 
more Williamson acted in the liberation of the 
three slaves, who, by our Jaws, were entitled to 
their freedom. It is to be presumed that almost 
every reader of this periodical is familiar with 
the details of the judicial outrage, which has con- 
signed an upright and peaceable citizen to the 
walls of a prisén, during the pleasure of one 
man, who occupies the position of a Judge in 
the District Court of the United States. This 
fact, connected with the difficulty of condensing 
a history of this important case within our 
narrow limits, has been the reason of our silence. 

When we see the alarming inroads which the 
slave power is making, and the efforts of the 
government to sustain the institution of slavery, 
not only within its present limits, but over the 
free states of the Union, it may well cause us to 
tremble for our liberties. 

A few days since, the counsel of Passmore 
Williamson applied to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, enforcing the application by able arguments, 
delivered before a full bench of the Court. No 


answer has yet been received, and the prisoner 
and his friends must patiently await the issue 
between the Federal and State authorities. 
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[t is well known, that Passmore Williamson 
and six colored men have been indicted for rio 
and assault and battery on John H. Wheeler, 
The trial of the colored men occupied nearly five 
days, and on Second day, the 3d inst., the Jury 
agreed upon their verdict acquitting all the de- 
fendants except two, who were declared guilty 
of assault and battery. 

During the progress of the trial, Jane Johnson, 
the colored woman and former slave of John H. 
Wheeler, testified in the case, and it is alleged 
that an attempt was made to arrest her by the 
United States Marshal. This was promptly 
met by Judge Kelley, who protected the woman 
in her legal right to freedom. 

We lay before our readers, a synopsis of the 
remarks of Deputy Attorney General Wm. B. 
Mann, and the charge of Judge Kelley, as re- 
ported ‘in the daily papers. 

In the latter, the law is fully sustained, which 
denies the right of theslave-holder to bring a slave 
upon the soil of Pennsylvania, without conferring 
upon him the boon of freedom. 


THE WHEELER SLAVE CASE. 

In the Court of Quarter Sessions, on Saturday, 
Wn. B. Mann, Esq., on behalf of the State, con- 
cluded the case of the colored men, whose case 
occupied the greater portion of the week. 

Mr. Mann said he did not deem it necessary 
to call Williamson for trial, because he was not 
in a condition to be tried, although had it been 
advisable to do so, he, Mr. Mann, could have 
called him. Our community has been cursed 
with riots, ending in murder and bloodshed, so 
that we associate with the name of riot extreme 
terror. We must net sanction violence, for the 
favorites of to-day may be the down-trodden < 
yesterday. Pennsylvania law provides an ap- 
propriate remedy for all injuries—no injury can 
be done without redress. 

Mr. Mann defined and illustrated what con- 
stituted a riot. When the hand of violence is 
once in motion, no crime is too great for com- 
mission. We have laws for all, white or black, 
bond or free—and we mean to administer them 
in court—there is manliness enough in the jury 
box to do this. A riot may be a very small affair 
ora very terrible one. If these men did actually 
commit a riot, I ask you, gentlemen of the jury, 
to say so. The motives of the parties is not in 
question, the inquiry is, did these parties, or any 
of them in concert with each other, in a tumultu- 
ous manner, l~y hands violently upon Col. 
Wheeler. 

The boat was in Pennsylvania—the admirality 
jurisdiction we do not know anything of. We 
won't invade the jurisdiction we have ceded to 
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the United States, but we will execute our own | violence of a self-acting body of men for their 


laws. The tendency of all central government 
is to encroach upon rights, and Pennsylvania is 
jealous of her rights. Every true man in this 
country holds the Union of these States as para- 
mount to every thing else on earth. It cannot 
be dissolved. The gentleman was most im- 
pressively eloquent upon the subject of the Union 
and its blessings. « 

The woman was a free woman, free as Iam, or 
you of the jury are—the Act of 1780 was again 
ulluded to, and the time of its passage referred 
to. The moment our fathers saw the rainbow 
of hope, (after the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of these colonies by France,) they passed 
the Act of 1780. The District Attorney read the 
preamble of the law, and praised the Legislature 
of that day for the wisdom and justice of its action. 

Mr. Mann spoke at length upon the construc- 
tion of the law and the repealing Act of ’47, and 
stated the law to be that a man had no right to 
hold his slaves even while passing through 


Pennsylvania, or of holding them at all, even for | 


the shortest time, in this State. 

[t would be a disgrace to Pennsylvania to treat 
Jane Johnson as any other than a free woman. 
Upon the question of conflict of jurisdiction, Mr. 
Mann remarked, upon the statement made by 
some officer outside of the Court, on the occasion 
of Jane’s giving testimony in this ease, that he 
was bound to take her when she got through with 
her testimony. 

He said it was in bad taste, to say, the least of 
it. The counsel paid a high compliment to Col. 
Wheeler, for his forbearance and conduct in the 
whole matter. 

The men had the right to speak to Jane on the 
boat, and Col. Wheeler had the same right to 
reason with her. 

Mr. Mann commented at some length upon 
the testimony, and argued against the taking of 
any one witness as a guide in the case. The 
whole testimony must be taken together. After 
showing a discrepancy in Mr. Sandgran’s testi- 
mony, he slightly reviewed Jane Johnson’s 
evidence—leaving the credibility tothe jury. He 
again commended and defended Col. Wheeler. 
No discredit can be cast upon Col Wheeler for 
remaining here to testify before a Pennsylvania 
jury. Even if the government of the United 
States had allowed or told him to remain, it was 
courteous and right in it todoso. The Colonel, 
he said, [ commend to you as an example of 
moderation, prudence, coolness and forbearance. 

These defendants are not to be trusted with 
the administration of law in Pennsylvania. They 
could have got a writ from any alderman, and 
had it served upon Col. Wheeler by a proper 
officer of the Commonwealth, and need not have 
used force. 

The only principle in the case is, whether we 
will keep to our laws, and not substitute the 


peaceful operation. 

Mr. Mann asked the Jury to decide this as 
they would any other riot, without feeling or 
favor, according to the weight of the evidence 
and by the truth. 

Judge Kelley charged the jury. The followiug 
is a brief synopsis of his charge. 

Gentlemen of the Jury—You are about to 
conclude the trial of these men for riot and 
assault and battery. Did these persons commit 
a riot? or an assault? ‘This case is very impor- 
tant ia its relations, however trivial in itself; it 
has caused much excitement. You and I ought 
to be free from this—I trust we are. You must 
be satisfied of guilt beyond a manly, reasouable 
doubt, before a conviction of these defendants. 
The legal status of the parties is a matter of in- 
quiry in this case. The Judge read from the 
beoks the law upon the case of riot. You must 
determine whether these men went to do a lawful 
or an unlawful act. Happily, as the question is 
an important one, I am not called to consider it 
hastily, but after much thought, day and night. 

When Jane was brought here by Col. Wheeler 
she and her children were as free as he was. We 
recognise the right of returning slaves who es- 
cape and come here—we must stand by and en- 
force the laws of our own State. I accept as part 
of my charge the law as given you by the Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

The Judge then read the Act of 1780, and 
also the Act of March 3d, 1847. 

A man may bring his slave into this State, but 
he makes him a free man thereby, for he may 
not detain him any time whatever. A slave 
cannot, by virtue of the laws of this State, re- 
main upon its soil. The object of the act was to 
remove every law from the statute book from 
which ingenuity could make it appear that slavery 
could in any way exist here. 

A riot is a conspiracy, with the element of 
tumult, calculated to inspire terror. It requires 
three people, with a common intent and conduct 
that causes terror. I shall not recall the evi- 
dence ; the facts are for you. You will ask, did 
these men go to the boat with a lawful purpose ? 
Did the woman desire their assistance; or did 
they forcibly abduct her? If she did want to go, 
you must judge of the amount of force used. 

If you are satisfied that they only went to tell 
Jane she was free, and conducted her to a place 
of safety, and acted peacefully, you cannot find 
them guilty. 

The Judge defined an assault and battery. It 
is any violent or offensive laying of hands on a 
person. It cannot be denied that hands were 
laid on Col. Wheeler, but it is claimed by the 
defence that the imposition of hands was only of 
that gentle character which the law recognizes. 

The evidence regarding the threat was then 
examined by Judge Kelley. 
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If you find the common intent you will con- 
vict all; if you do not, you will inquire what 
violent act was committed, and by whom, and 
render a verdict accordingly. The case is now 
with you, gentlemen. 


Diep, —On the 29th of Seventh last, at Macedon 
Centre, Wayne Co., N. Y., after a short illness, 
Jacos Hoa, aged 95 years, 1 month and 14 days— 
a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting, of 
which he had been a steady attender for nearly 
fifty years. His deportment was truly exemplary 
both in and out of meeting. Thus closed his 
earthly pilgrimage ; and no doubt he is gathered 
into the heavenly garner as a shock of corn fully 
ripe. 


A Special Meeting of the Joint Committee of 
Friends’ Central School will be held on Fourth 
day next, at 34 o’clock, P.M. 

Jacos M. E tts, 


9th mo. 8th. Clerk. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held on Fourth day evening next, the [2th inst., at 
8 o’clock. Jacos M. Exuts, 

Philada., 9th mo. 8th, 1855 Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

An article in the Intelligencer last month, on 
deaths by heat, recalled a conversation with a 
person who had been many years a resident in 
New Orleans, who said, “it was the practice 
there, for those who were oblig-d to be exposed 
to the sun in the hot season, to keep a silk 
handkerchief in the crown of the hat, ahove the 
head, or to wrap up the head in it; observing 
that if this was done, we should not hear of ! 
deaths by sun-stroke.” How easy it would be to | 
use this precaution. 


CAUSES OF INDIGESTION. 


The annual address before the Massachusetts 
Medical Society this season was delivered by Dr. 
Gould, on the curative powers of nature, and the 
study of and co-operation with her processes, as 
the great secret of success in the practice of med- 
icine. Among the principal causes of the diseases 
of the digestive organs, socommon in this coun- 
try, he noticed the almost exclusive American 
practice of giving to children the food appropriate 
to adults, especially meats, for which their sys- 
tems were not prepared. Thus their organs were 
prematurely excited and overtaxed, and the seeds 
of permanent derangement early planted. 


ES is 





VEGETARIANISM.—The vegetarians assert that 
both in England and America, persons who follow 
their system have lived through all the periods 
during which cholera and yellow fever have been 
prevalent in modern times. Howard, in his phi- 
lanthropic labors, visiting the dungeons of Eu- 
rope, which were infested with sueh diseases, pre- 


served himself from the liability to attack by a 
pure vegetable diet He accounted for these facts 
by the tendency of animal food to cause an over- 
flow of the biliary secretion in the system, and 
hence to render the patient subject to attack. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
Concluded from page 374. 

In the year 1850, the island was visited by 
Mr. Brodie, who has collected and published the 
most complete body of information yet given, 
with respect tu the colony. This gentleman 
was left behind on the island, with four other 
passengers, in the ship in which he was taking a 
passage to Califoruia, and here they were de. 
trined for sixteen days. During this time he 
employed himself in making every inquiry as to 
the past and present state of the inhabitants, and 
his testimony, after this minute inspection, to 
the goodness and hospitality of his hosts, is as 
decided as that of any former visitors; and it is 
so much the more valuable, from his having had 
plenty of time to discover if there were anything 
that had been concealed from those who had 
only visited the island for two or three days. 
When it became certain that the ship had gone 
on, and all hope of her return was given up, 
one of the islanders remarked to Mr. Brodie, 
that “ now he had three times more pleasure in 
seeing him in his house than before; for while 
the ship was there, it might have been supposed 
that he looked for some return, whereas it was 
now quite clear that none could be made.” 
“They appeared,” says Mr. Brodie, “to rack 
their ingenuity in trying to put us at our ease, 
and to make us believe that the advantage was 
on their side, and this with a delicacy and natu- 
ral good breeding, which it was refreshing to 
witness. Towards evening, oranges, pine- -apples, 
bananas, plantains, &c., came raining in upon 
us, together with two large bags of new clothes, 
from which we were to appropriate whatever 
happened to fit.” So attached did these good 
people get to their guests, that when a ship ar- 
rived to take them away, nothing but cries and 
lamentations were heard all over the island. 

On parting, though the most marked reserve 
had been all along preserved hitherto, there was 
a general kissing all round ; it could not be help- 
ed.” “Thus ends,” says our traveller, “my 
stay amongst the most simple, innocent, and af- 
fectionate people it was ever my lot to be thrown 
amongst. ‘There is a charm in perfect innocence, 
which he must, indeed, be hackneyed and har- 
dened who cannot feel. Such a society, so free, 
not only from vice, but even from those petty 
bickerings and jealousies, those minor infirmities 
which we are accustomed to consider as engrained 
in human nature, cannot probably be paralleled 
elsewhere. It is the realization of the golden 
age, all living as one family, the earth yielding 
abundantly, requiring only so much labor as 
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suffices to support its occupants, and save them|in it; her husband was very agreeable, about 
from the listlessness of inactivity : there is neither | twenty ; they had been married about a year, 


wealth nor want, a primitive simplicity of life 
and manners, perfect equality of rank and sta- 
tion, and perfect content.” 

The impression made on the minds of the 
younger naval officers is well shown in the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter from a midshipman 
of the Dedalus to his mother :—* We reached 
the island,” he says, “on January 30, and now 
I must give you a long account of that sweet | 
little spot, of which L shall never be tired of | 
speaking. At daylight a whale-boat came off to 
us, and we accompanied the crew to the shore, | 


| 


and had one of the sweetest little babies I ever 
saw, so good tempered—the little thing would 
look up in my face and stare with its beautiful 
black eyes, and then clutch my bright buttons in 
its tiny hands and laugh—it appeared to be 
laughing all day. I think they are the most 
Christian people I ever met with in my life. I 
ain sure, if I were rich, | would expend a thou- 
sand a year for these kind, good people, who are 
so completely dependent ou a few friends for 
every comfort they possess. 1 do hope many 
may become interested in the welfare of this little 


and were received by about thirty young girls, | community.” 

who were a!l down on the beach to give us a} The last account of our islanders is from the 
hearty welcome to their home. After shaking| pen of Admiral Moresby, who visited them in 
hands with most of them, they each took the | his Flag-ship, the Portland.“ It is impossible,” 
hand of an officer and led him up the steep rock | he says, “ to do justice to the spirit of order and 
which leads to their village, and we were soon | decency which animates the whole community, 
in lively conversation; and really to hear the | whose number amounts to 170, strictly brought 
frank, artless, and innocent way in which they | up in the Protestant faith according to the Es- 
conversed, was quite a treat to me; and then! tablished Church of England, by Mr. Nobbs, 
again to hear the dear English language spoken, | their pastor and surgeon, who has for twenty- 
was truly delightful. When we had ascended | four years zealously and successfully, by precept 
the hill, they paired off with the officer they had | and example, raised them to a state of the high- 
at first taken by the hand on landing, to their | est moral conduct and feeling. Mr. Nobbs was 
respective homes, and there they made us eat | anxious to avail himself of my offer to convey 
fruit, poor things, for they had nothing moreto| him to Valparaiso, and thence enable him to 
offer, or we most assuredly should have had it.| proceed to England, for the purpose of ordina- 
Well, after resting ourselves after our walk up) tion. Ata general meeting of the inlabitants, 
the rock, which made us puff and blow, and eli- | their consent was given, provided I would leave 


cited many a laugh from the girls, (who, I dare 
say, did not think much of our walking powers, 
being so easily tired,) we all repaired to the 
church, a neat little building made of thatch.— 
We remained there talking with them for some 
time, which was the pleasantest hour I have 
spent since I left England; we then went tothe 
singing room, and there the greatest treat await- 
ed us; the room was filled with men and women 
of all ages—on seats round the wall all the girls 
who sang were seated, they were from fourteen 
to twenty-five years of age. And now came the 
treat ; they all struck up a lively song to wel- 
come us to Pitcairn’s Island. After that they 
sang a great number of hymns in beautiful style, 
really better than you generally hear in England, 
first, second, and third voices. I felt so happy 
amongst them, to see these good innocent girls 
praising God in His own way in psalms and 
hymns, with their arms round each other’s necks; 
it made me draw a comparison with our own 
land, and mark the difference. A strange 
thought entered my mind while I was looking on 
with pleasure at them all—it was this: surely 
the devil has no resting place here, and indced 
if one might judge from the simplicity of their 
manners and conversation, I almost think he 
has not. I shall never forget their attention and 
kindness. My fair hostess had a sweet expres- 
sion of countenance, with a touch of melancholy 


the chaplain of the Portland until Mr. Nobbs 
returned. In another letter Admiral Moresby 
says, ‘I can assure you, most conscientiously, 
that the state of society at Pitcairn has not been 
too highly described. The Bible and Prayer- 
book of the Bounty, as handed to Mr. Nobbs by 
John Adams, have been and continue to be, the 
objects of their study, and have enabled them to 
withstand the innovations, that too fervid imagi- 
nations in America and elsewhere, have thought, 
by their correspondence, it was their calling to 
effect, 

“ Pitcairn’s Island ought to be preserved as 
the St. Paul’s of the Pacific. I stayed four days 
upon that speck on the ocean, but rising like a 
paradise from its bosom, covered with fruits and 
no forbidden tree, and where, by the grace of 
God, John Adams, the mutineer and manslayer, 
has planted a faith, carried out by his descen- 
dants in lives of the simplest purity and virtue. 
I believe there was scarcely a dry eye in the ship 
when the islanders took their leave; we ran 
within hail of the settlement, hoisted the Royal 
Standard, fired a salute, and cheered them.” 

Before we draw the lecture to a close, it will 
now be proper to mention a few facts about the 
visit of Mr. Nobbs to England, to which we have 
just referred. He arrived last October, was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders by the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, and to Priest’s orders on November 30, 
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by the Bishop of London, who throughout his 
stay shewed him the greatest kindness. On De- 
cember 17, he left England again for his own 
home. Before he set sail from our shores, I 
had the great pleasure of making his acquain- 
tance, and from all I saw and heard of him, Iam 
convinced that he fully sustained the character 
that had gone before him. He seemed just such 
a simple-minded person as you would expect a 
good man to be, who had been living twenty- 
four years in a spot so far remote from the world. 
Full of straight-forward politeness to every one 
he conversed with, quite unconscious of the tre- 
mendous differences of rank which separate the 
classes of our society; a duke or a duchess, a 
bishop or a lord, made no more impression upon 
him on account of their rank than if they had 
been commoners; and thus, while feted and ca- 


ressed by the highest and noblest in our land, it | 


had made no difference tohim. ‘Go your ways,” 


he seemed to say, “with all your old-world | 


classes and distinctions, and etiquette, let me get 
back to my little flock in the Pacific.” 
He spoke of the desolate feeling which op- 


pressed him when he first arrived at the railway | 


station in London. He seemed, he said, to be 
quite alone in this great busy, swarming world, 
while all that loved him were thousands of miles 
away. 


an original name for it by any means—but how | 
wonderfully like Babel must it have appeared to 


him! ‘He was not long, however in finding 
friends, for many were prepared to receive him, 
and he soon became a kind of fashionable lion ; 
indeed his next wonder was how it happened that 
everybody seemed to know about him, how every 
one seemed to consider himself his friend. His 
time became completely occupied in satisfying 
the inquiries of the numerous people who were 
interested in him, and his lodgings became every 
day so choked up with the presents that were 
showered upon him for his people, that he told 
us he frequently found it difficult to make his 
way through them when he came home in the 
evening. Lists of the articles most wanted on 
the islan] were printed and circulated, and 
considerable supplies were collected. 

It was a very characteristic trait in our friend, 
that while these presents for the island were sent 
to him with such profusion, he had scrupulously 
avoided considering one single thing as given to 
himself individually, or spending one single far- 
thing that was given him for his own benefit: 
and it was only just discovered before he was 
leaving England, but happily in time to remedy 
his wants in some measure, that he was destitute 
of the means of appearing decently dressed even 
for the passage back. Thus was this good pastor 
literally fulfilling the command of his Lord to 
His disciples, “ Provide neither gold, nor sil- 
ver,}nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats.” 





This Babel, as he called London—not | 
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I ought not to forget to mention that the Gov- 
ernment has most liberally contributed a supply 
of clothing : and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel with its wonted promptitude, has 
placed Mr. Nobbs on its list of Missionaries, 
with a salary of £50 a year. This will render 
him less dependent on the support of his flock, 
and on his own personal labor, which at his age 
is an important consideration. 

As an instance of his simplicity of manners and 
small acquaintance with our ways in England, I 
may mention the dilemma he found himself in, 
one morning, when asked to breakfast with the 
Bishop of London at the Palace at Fulham. He 
had omitted to inform himself of the exact time 
when he was expected, so to make quite sure of 
not being too late, and having no watch, (for 
such articles are quite unknown in his Island, the 
sun and the shadow cast by the pole in front of 
the schoolhouse being their only measure of 
of time,) he got up long before daylight, and pre- 
sented himself at the porter’s lodge just as the in- 
habitants of the place were beginning to unbar their 
shatters. The police, seeing a stranger strolling 
about at this time, and thinking his story a very 


| unlikely one, were much inclined to take him up ; 


nor did the porter, when he had rubbed his eyes, 
and at last opened the gate, give him a much 
more welcome reception. However our friend was 
not a man to be put offin this way, and I have 
every reason to believe that he got a very good 
breakfast in due course of time. 

But no condescension, no kindness of friends, 
no English luxuries, could make him forget fora 
moment his great: desire to return home; and 
from the day of his arrival, he counted the days 
till he should sail to rejoin those who were so 
dear to him. Let us hope that he may have a 
prosperous voyage, and find that all has gone on 
happily in his absence. [asked him whether he 
expected ever to satisfy all the inquiries with 
which he would be overwhelmed on his return. 
He confessed that this appeared hopeless, and he 
intends to draw up, while on the passage, a full 
account of all that he has heard and seen. His 
principal apprehension, with respect to the future 
of the colony, was on account of the smallness of 
the island, and the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion. He earnestly hopes that it will, at least 
last bis time, for nuthing could ever induce him 
to lead the people to a fresh island. He thinks 
they may go on where they are for ten years, but 
no longer. Not that there is any difficulty in 
getting land at other islands, for both at Huahine 
and at the Saudwich Islands they have been 
offered it, but the experience of their short 
sojourn at Tahiti makes them dread every thought 
of going amongst other islanders. Their only 
wish is, to settle on some island where there are 
no native inhabitants, and, on this account, they . 
would like Juan Fernandez, if it did not belong 
to the Chilian government. They have now set 
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their hearts on Norfolk Island, in case it should 
ever be given up as a penal settlement. Mr. 
Nobbs had some interviews on this subject with 
our late Colonial Minister, who seems to hav: 
given him hopes that it might some day be 
turned over to them. It would admirably suit 
them, being many times larger than Pitcairn’s, 
having a fertile soil, and, above all things, 


possessing no anchorage, so that they would be | 


nearly as free from molestation as they are now. 

The whole future, however, of this interesting 
people, fills one with an undefined dread, for one 
cannot help fearing that a state of things so 
unique, so remarkable, cannot lust forever, and 
that increased intercourse with Europeans, or a 
taste for less simple habits, may introduce some 
element of evil which may throw a blight upon 
their present innocence. 
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human nature, is the common property of those 


that seek it, in every climate and in every period 
of time. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION.—THE 

PEACH TREE BOREK. 

We make the following extract from the pen 
of Mr. Glover, (treating of the peach tree borer, ) 
which will be published in the fortheoming agri- 
cultural report : 

“The peach tree borer (ageria excitiosa) is 
produced from eggs deposited at the foot of the 
peach tree by a wasp-like moth of steel blue 
color, with an orange ring round the abdomen. 
The eggs are deposited during the summer upon 
the trunk close to the ground, and sometimes 
also in wounds or between the crotches of trees. 
| The worms when hatched devour the inner bark 


In discussing the character of his people with | and young wood, generally just beneath the sur- 
Mr. Nobbs, I asked him how he accounted for | face of the earth, frequently girding the tree and 
such an absence of evil amongst them—how it | destroying its life. Often when the leaves turn 
agreed with the belief that all mankind are sin- | yellow or appear sickly—as in the disease called 
ful, and with the teaching of the Bible on this; the ‘ yellows’—if the ground round the trunk 
point. His answer was well worth remembering. ; should be turned ‘up, the cause of the disease 
*¢ Because,” said he, ‘‘ the children have no bad | would be discovered to be this worm, which 
example before their eyes: evil is no doubt in | should be immediately ‘cut out and destroyed. 
them, as in all other human beings, but there is | Trees attacked by these insects can be easily re- 
no encouragement from without to bring it tothe | cognized by the gum which oozes out of the 
surface ; the Bible is the daily and hourly rule, wounds they have made. There appears to be 


of life; if a dispute arises, they act on the in-| . succession of broods during the warm season, 
jaction ‘let not the sun go down upon your! as very young worms are found at almost all 


wrath.’ Again, the young people know they can | times except in the colder months; but it has 
marry when they are old enough, so one tempta- | been stated that they must pass a whole winter 
tion to sin is removed ; there are no differences | before they can assume the perfect state. On 
of religious opinion ; a bad word or indecent jest | the Hudson, in New York, the moths come out 
are unknown upon the island, norareany iutoxicat- | about June or July, and from the chrysalides 
ing liquors ever seen.” | taken from a peach orchard I found nearly twice 
Probably any community where such rules as as many males as femules. Nectarines and apri-* 
these are not merely talked about, but zealously | cots are as liable to be a:tacked by these worms 
put in practice, might show a similar result. If,) as the peach. They are also sometimes taken 
therefore, in conclusion, without being thought | from the plum tree roots, as well as the knots or 
‘ to have turned my lecture into a sermon, I might | excrescences to which the plum is liable, but 
presume to draw a moral from the simple story | which are in no wise caused by them. The worm 
of these happy islanders, I should say, let us each | is about an inch in length, of a yellowish-white, 


in our sphere, in some measure at least, try to. with au amber brown head. 


The chrysalis is 
imitate their virtues. 


It.is true that such an | brown and formed in a¢ase of an oval shape, made 
absence of evil example from without cannot be of the chips gnawed from the bark and a gummy 
attained iu this country, least of all in this vast , substance which issues from the mouth of the 
Metropolis, but let us remember how all these | insect. The perfect moth measures about an 
happy results, under the blessing of God, flowed | inch across the expanded wings. The male is 
from the earnest convictions and persevering | smaller than the female, and may easily be re- 
labor of one man John Adams; and after he had | cognized by all the wings being transparent, bor- 
been enabled to reform himself, let us remember | dered and veined with steel blue, while the up- 
who were those he found himself called to work | per wings of the female are opaque and of a dark 
upon—heathens, murderesses, adulteresses. It is | biue color. The under ones transparent, veined 
probable that few could have to deal with a soil | dnd bordered with blue, as in the male. Her 
more unpromising than this, but there is little | body is likewise distinguished by a broad orange 
doubt that success, such as his, marvellous as it | colored belt. 

appears, would be found to follow any such at-| Dr Harris, in his valuable ‘ Treatise on the 
tempts; for human nature is the same whether | Insects of New England Injurious to Vegetation,’ 


under the sky of England or of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the faith that can overcome that 


recommends the following temedy ; ‘Remove the 
earth around the base of the tree, crush and des- 
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troy the cocoons and borers which may be found 
in it and under the bark, cover the wounded 
parts with the common clay composition, and 
surround the trunk with a strip of sheathing pa- 
per eight or nine inches wide, which should ex- 
tend two inches below the level of the soil, and 
be secured by strings of matting above. Fresh 
mortar should then be placed around the root so 
as to confine the paper and prevent access beneath 
it, and the remaining cavity may be filled with 
new or unexhausted loam. The operation should 
be performed in the spring or during the month 
of June. In winter the strings may be removed 
and in the following spring the trees should 
again be examined for any borers that may have 
escaped search before, and the protecting appli- 
cations should be renewed.’ The ashes of anthra- 
cite coal have also been recommended to be put 
into the cavities made when the earth has been 
removed from around the trunks when searching 
for the worm; and if the trunks are thoroughly 
searched three or four times a year, especially in 
the earth near the roots, and the grubs or chrysa- 
lides dug out and destroyed, these insects would 
soon cease to be as injurious as they are at pre- 
sent.”—Agritultural Division of the Patent 
Office. 


AFFLICTION SANCTIFIED. 
#Y EDWAED C. JONES. 
“Tle healeth them that are broken in heart.”—Davip. 
When all our hopes are dropping, 
Like jewels from a zone, 
And fate each bough is lopping, 
Where verdure’s robe was thrown ; 
When peace with cable parted, 
Drives to a darkling sea, 
God of the broken-hearted, 
We bow our souls to thee. 


Our idels may have perished 
Before whose shrine went up 
The incense wreath we cherished, 
In the heart’s golden cup; 

Altar and idol vanished, 
Alone that heart may be, 

But from thy love unbanished, 
We bow our souls to thee. 


Cold is the consolation 
Which Earth vouchsafes to grief, 
Nor birth, nor wealth, nor station, 
From anguish brings relief; 
Time’s comforts all are fading, 
As dew-pearls on the lawn— 
Their warmth is but the iceberg, 
When tinged with rosy dawn. 


Though queenly in its beauty, 
The flower must fold its bell, 
And melody is fleeting 
In music’s purple shell; 
So dear hands must be folded 
Upon the pulseless breast, 
Tones which eur spirits moulded, 
In death’s deep silence rest. 


Then desolate and grieving, 
With lite a cheerless waste, 

Like birds their snow-clime leaving, 
To God’s warm love we haste ; 
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And as the child who wanders, 
| More genial finds the hearth, 
| The soul converted ponders 
| Upon its Saviour’s worth. 
Oh! feel not then forsaken, 
When every joy has fled— 
The morn—the morn is breaking, 
Tis lighter overhead. 
Good is it thus to suffer, 
The iron rod to feel; 
Hear, hear thy Father’s offer, 
** The hand that smites will heal.” 


WATCH, MOTHER, WATCH. 


Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 
Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall ; 
Never count the moments lost, 
Never mind the time it costs; 
Little feet will go astray, 
Guide them, mother, while you may. 
Mother, watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay ; 
Never dare the question ask, 
‘* Why to me this weary task 2?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother, watch the little tongue 
Prattling eloquent and wild, 
What is said and what is sung 
By thy happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow belore ’tis broken; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 
Mother, watch the little heart 
Beating soft.and warm for you; 
Wholesome lessons now impart, 
Keep, O keep that young heart true. 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed ; 
Harvest rich, you then may see, 
Ripening for eternity. 


VERMONT VERSUS VIRGINIA. 





| I make the comparison of Vermont and Vir- 

ginia, at the present time, because the compari- 
son will show some interesting statistics of both 
States, and because it exhibits most clearly the 
difference between a State of intelligent freemen, 

and one which is cursed with the blighting in- 
fluences of slavery. 

Nature has done everything for Virginia—for 
Vermont she has done comparatively nothing ; 
Virginia, with the exception of the Eastern sec- 
tion, has the finest climate in the world—Ver- 
mont has cold and frosts at least eight months 
in the year; Virginia is almost wholly a farm- 
ing state from the waut of intelligence and en- 
terprise of her people—Vermont is a farming 
state from necessity ; Virginia has a natural soil 
which nothing but slave labor could ever im- 
poverish—Ver:2cni has a soil which nothing but 
free labor could possibis jive upon ; Virginia has 
eight months in.the year tor the growth of her 

| harvests—Vermont has only four ; Virginia has 


* 
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inexhaustible mines of gold, iron, coal, and salt 
—Vermont is comparatively destitute of mineral 
wealth ; Virginia has excellent fucilities for 
foreign commerce— Vermont has none; Virginia 
has a greatextent of inland navigation— Vermont | 
has none ; Virginia has 61,000 square miles of'| 
territory—Vermont has 8,000; the population 
of Virginia is 1,421,661, or four and a half times 
that of Vermont, which is 314,120 ; the average 
decennial increase of the population of Virginia 
from 1780 ‘to 1850, has been 11.39 per cent. 
—that of Vermont has been 26.78 per cent. ; 
Virginia has 23 inhabitants to the square mile— 
Vermont has 39. 

In proportion to her population, Vermont has 

Twice as many Colleges as Virginia. 

One half more College students. 

Nearly seven times as many Public Sehool 
scholars. 

More than four times as many Public Schools. 

Nearly twice as many Academies and Private 
Schools. 

Three and a half times as many pupils in the 
same. 

Four times as many attending school during 
the year. 

But look at the number of adults who cannot 
read and write. The whole Free Population of 
Virginia, over 20 years of age, is 438,966. Of 
this number, there are 87,383 Native American 
Adults who cannot read and write, or 1 in 5!!! 


The whole Free Population of Vermont, over 
20 years of aye, is 167,787. ‘ Of this number, 
there are 616 Native American Adults who can- 
not read and write, or one in two hundred 


and seventy-two. This includes the Free | 
Blacks. Perhaps Virginia may complain of this. 
We will omit them, and the result will be, Free 
White Population of Virginia, over 20 years of 
age, 413,428 ; White Native American Adults, 
who cannot read and write, 75,868, or one in 
five and a half! ! 

Free White population of Vermont, over 20 

‘ years of age, 167,376 ; White Native American 
adults, who cannot read and write, 565, or one 
in two hundred and ninety-six. | 

Let us compare the Free Black Adults of 
Vermont, with the Native American white citi- 
zens of Virginia. 

Free Black adalts in Vermont who cannot 
read and write, one in eight. Free White adults 
in Virginia who cannot read and write, one in 
five and a half. Kven the “poor, miserable, 
free niggers ’”? (as a Virginian calls them) in Ver- 
mont, are ahead of the Native American white 
citizens of Virginia in point of intelligence. 

It is no wonder that Yankee teachers find such 
a fertile field for their labors, among the be- 
nighted inhabitants of the Old Dominion. 

But the boast of Virginia is her agricultural 
interests ; let us see how she compares with Ver- 
mont in that respect. 
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First, of Farms; Vermont has, in proportion 
to her population, 

More acres of improved land than Virginia. 

Her farms are worth much more. 

Her farming tools are worth nearly twice as 
much, while Virginia has more than twice as 
much unimproved land as Vermont. 

Second, Live Stock; Vermont has, in pro- 
portion to her population, 

More horses than Virginia. 

More than twice as many milch cows. 

Two and a half times as many working oxen. 

More of “ Other Cattle.” 

More than three timesas many sheep, and the 
value of her live stock, compared with that of 
Virginia, is as 5 to 3. 

But Virginia has, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, twenty-two times as many asses and mules, 
and six times as many hogs as Vermont. 

Let us look at the Produce of the two States 
for one year. Jn proportion to her population, 
Vermont produces 

Nearly twice as much rye as Virginia. 

More oats. 

More than five times as much wool. 

Seven times as many potatoes (of all kinds.) 

Seven times as much barley. 

More than four times as much buckwheat. 

Five times as much butter. 

Ninety times as much cheese. 

Ten and a balf times as much hay. 

One hundred and twelve times as many hops. 

Twenty-three times as much sugar. 

More honey and beeswax. 

Eight times as much value of orchard products. 

Virginia produces, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, more tobacco, peas and beans, flax, wheat, 
and corn, than Vermont. 

Under the head of Literary Statistics, we find 
that in proportion to her population, Vermont has 

Nearly twice as many newspapers as Virginia. 

Their circulation is two and a half times as 
much. 

The number of copies printed annually is much 
more. 

Also, that Vermont has, in proportion to her 
population, 

Eight times as many public libraries. 

Three times as many volumes in the same. 

Reliyious Statistics. Vermont has more 
churches, more seats in the churches, and nearly 
twice as much value of church property as Vir- 
ginia, in proportion toher population. So much 
for the statistics of the two States. 

It will be seen from all the preceding statistics 
that in every thing relating to the education and 
intelligence of the people, Vermont is greatly 
superior to Virginia, while even in agricultural 
statistics, which are the boast of Virginia, and 
for which her soil and climate ate peculiarly 
adapted, Vermont is superior to the Old Do- 
minion.— Watchman and Reflector. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is still dull. 
Sales of standard brands at $8 00 per barrel. Sales for 
home consumption at $825 a $8 75 for common and 
select brands, and fancy lote at $9 25 a $9 50 per bbl. 
Rye Flour is quoted at $675 per bbl. Penna. Corn 
Mea! is held at $4 25 per bbl. 

@ Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering, 
but the demand is limited. Sales of 3000 bu. prime 
Delaware and Pennsylvania red at $1 60, and white at 
$160 a$180per bu. Peana. Rye at $109. Corn is 
steady at 98c, afloat. Delaware Oats sold at 40c, afloat. 
nn _—_ 
\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
iVi YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, commences on the 
first Second day in the Tenth month, (October.) 
Terms $140 per year. For particulars, address the 
Principal for a Circular. 
BENJAMIN B LIPPINCOTT, Prixcipal, 
9th mo. 8. Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J 


\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY will be re- 
» opened forthe r-ception of pupils on the 15th of 
Ninth month. RACHEL T. JACKSON, 

9th mo. 1—4it. Principal. 

‘RIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYs’ DE- 
} PART MENT.—The Committee having charge of 
the School are gratified at being. able to announce 
that they have secured the servicesof Aaron B. Ivins 
as Principal, whose long experience and success in 
teaching they think recommend him to the confidence 
of Friends and others. 

The School will be opened on the first Second day 
in the Ninth month next. 

The building, situated on a lot adjoining Cherry St. 
Meeting House, is airy and commodious, having been 
erected especially for schools. ‘The main room will 





and an Ob-ervatory. 


blished for its government will be observed. 


for worship held at Cherry Street on Fourth days. 


of Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. 


connexion with the regular studies. 


the other 


will be two sessions daily. 


for fuel, pens, ink and slate pencils. 


will be made. 
furnish their own books if they so prefer. 
Class A, meluding Astronomy, $2 00 per term. 


ss AM, excluding es 1 76 sé 
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accommodate one hundred pupils; in addition to | 
which there are suitable Class rooms, a Lecture room, 





The pupils will be expected to attend the meetings 


Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
and such other subjects as may be thought expedient, 
elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered in 


The year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, one commencing on the first day of the Second 
month, and ending on the last day of the Sizth month; 
ginning on the first of the Ninth month, ae 
and ending on the last day of the First month.* There 


The price of tujtion is $25 per term for Class A 
$20 per term for Class B; and $15 per term for Class | Huey, Camden, Del 
C, payable in advance. No extra charge will be made | 199 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


School books (except blank books) will be fur- | 
nished, for the use of which the following charges | \' 
Parents or guardians may, however, 






If any book be unnecessarily damaged by a pupil, 
the Principal may assess such damage, and charge the 
same in addition to the above. 

For instruction in the Languages and Drawing, 
separate classes will be arranged to receive those of 
the School who may desire it; for each of which an 
extra charge will be made. 

For further information, application can be made to 


AARON B. IVINS, Principat, 
Residence, No. 551 Vine St., 
or to the following Friends: 

Dittwyn ParrisuH, 

S..W. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
J. Witson Moore, 

No. 63 Spruce Street. 
Jacos M. Exuis, 

No. 7 N.2d St. & No. 350 N. 7th St. 
Ann A. Townsenp, 

No. 254 North Fourth Street. 
Saran S. Bippte, 

No. 164 Arch St. 
Desorau F. Wuarton, 


9th mo. |. No. 130 Spruce St. 





* There will be no school during the week of Yearly Meeting, 
or on the days of the Quarterly or Mon hly Meetings held at 
Cherry Street. 





ANTED,—A young man, (with or without a 
family.) who is a good miller by trade. A 
Friend would be preferred, and liberal wages given. 
oo J. M. W., Barclay P. O., Whiteside Co., Ill. 
9th mo. }. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hilliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 
It is located ina healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 


This School has been instituted principally for the | o54 che, to the city tw; ' vata 
education of the children of Friends; when others are and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 


admitted, it is expected our testimony to simplicity 
will be properly regarded, and that the rules esta- 


from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
} The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 


No pupil will be admitted for part of a term; nor? peaith ‘comfort and pr as of th te. 
will any be received under eleven years of age, with- : me pragress of the pupils 


out the consent of the Visiting Committee. The quali- 
tications for admission will be, a capability of reading | 
with facility in the reading books of the School, writing 
a legible hand, and having an elementary knowledge 


| Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 


For circulars, direct to 


References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wittiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuar.es Witiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricut, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 





for sale by R. A. & J. J. Wittrams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Witurams, 
J. J. Witurams, 


Sth mo. 4—3m. F. Suoemaker. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
i | Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Joun 
aware, or to Wm. W. Moons, No. 





FASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
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